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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


September,  2000  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  November  1,  2000  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2582-MT  Ralph  Poucher,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  AJ,  Port  Isabel,  Texas  78578 

(Mexican  Republic  8 Reales  & Escudos,  Central  American  8 
Reales) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

The  Author 

KC60.Sand:2000:MCC 

SANDROCK,  JOHN  E. 

The  Money  of  Communist  China  (1927-1949) 

Pub.  2000,  86pp,  illus. 

Limited  reprint  of  a series  of  articles  that  originally  appeared  in  the  NI 
BULLETIN. 

The  Author 


JM42.ShaG:2000:CKE 
SHAKE,  GLEN 

Coins  of  the  Khazar  Empire 
Pub.  2000,  91pp,  limited  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  like  to  thank  Frank  J.  Novak  for  his  gift  of 
numismatic  magazines  to  the  NI  collection. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


St.  Brige  of  Clonmacnoise,  Irish  Patron  Saint  of  Hoaxers  and  Leg-pullers? 

In  response  to  the  filler  item  "St  Brige  of  Clonmacnoise"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  2000, 
p.  1 84: 

A very  interesting  item,  not  least  of  all  because  St  Brige’s  feast  day  of  1st  April  is 
so  "completely  neglected"  that  it  doesn’t  even  appear  in  my  copy  of  Bentley’s 
Calendar  of  Saints  (1994)!  Perhaps  O’Dear  used  an  Irish  edition  published  (by 
Poteen  Press?)  sometime  before  Vatican  II  and  the  subsequent  clearout  of  fictitious 
saints?  My  friend  Avril  Poisson  tells  me  that  she  believes  St  Brige  to  be  the  Irish 
patron  saint  of  hoaxers  and  leg-pullers. 


Bob  Forrest 
Manchester,  England 

(Ed.:  After  further  investigation  it  was  learned  that  O.  Deare  (a  pseudonym  who 
won’t  appear  in  our  pages  in  the  future)  pulled  a belated  April  Fool’s  joke  on  us. 
Our  apologies  to  the  readers  as  your  editor  was  the  fool  who  failed  to  catch  on  to  the 
prank.) 

South  China  Liberated  Area  notes  printed  in  Viet  Nam. 

I have  been  following  the  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of  "The  Money  of 
Communist  China  (1927-1949)"  by  John  E.  Sandrock  with  much  interest.  I know 
John  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  China  and  I was  hoping  that  he  would  touch  on  the 
notes  issued  in  South  China  liberated  area  near  Viet  Nam.  Some  of  the  notes  issued 
there  by  the  communists  were  printed  in  Viet  Nam  for  them  and  have  the  Vietnamese 
Circle,  Star  & VN  watermark  in  their  paper!  I would  very  much  like  to  correspond 
with  any  collector  who  has  these  notes  and  varieties  of  them  in  their  collections. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III 
Deltaville,  Virginia 

e-mail:  <seasiantreasury@worldnet.attnet> 

********************************************* *********************** 

THE  GREATEST  COIN  COLLECTOR  OF  ALL  TIME? 

Reprinted  from  Augusta  & Alfred  Szego’s  SECOND  BULLETIN  FOR  1979 

Who  was  the  greatest  coin  collector  of  all  time?  At  least  who  formed  the  largest 
collection  ever  assembled?  It  is  hard  to  say,  but  to  all  evidence  this  honor  may  well 
go  to  Karl  Hollshek,  an  Austrian.  It  took  20  auctions  (1957-64)  to  disperse  his 
collection  of  c.220,000  coins,  mostly  central  European  but  also  including  coins  from 
all  periods  throughout  the  world.  The  Viennese  firm  of  Dorotheum  who  handled  the 
sale  was  very  meager  with  catalog  descriptions  and  illustrations,  unfortunately.  Thus 
these  catalogs  are  of  limited  utility  as  references  today. 
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ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS  - THE  KIPPER  AND  WIPPER  TIME  IN 
GERMANY  AND  HOW  MECKLENBURG  AND  POMERANIA  DEALT  WITH  IT. 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

The  Kipper  and  Wipper  time  in  Germany,  which  lasted  from  1618-23,  was  a period 
of  very  high  inflation  and  a serious  disruption  of  monetary  stability.  It  can  only  be 
understood  when  one  realizes  that  at  the  time  the  intrinsic  value  of  a coin,  that  is  the 
amount  of  fine  silver  (or  gold)  contained  in  it,  was  an  all-important  factor.  Fiduciary 
or  token  money  was  not  widely  accepted. 

The  German  empire  was  too  large  and  heterogenous  to  be  effectively  administered  as 
a unit.  For  that  reason  it  had  been  subdivided  in  Kreise  or  Circles.  These  basically 
grouped  the  states  of  one  region  together  for  the  management  of  matters  of  common 
concern,  one  of  these  being  monetary  affairs.  Each  had  a sort  of  supervisory  board 
to  ensure  good  coinage.  It  issued  regulations  about  the  specifications  of  the  allowed 
coins,  and  checked  the  quality  of  the  produced  pieces.  This  was  no  simple  task, 
because  currency  did  not  stay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  issuing  states.  Any  lower 
quality  coins  intruding  in  a region  would  exert  pressure  on  the  local  issuers  to  also 
lower  their  own  standards  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete.  This  all  the  more  because 
many  authorities  viewed  their  mints  mainly  as  a source  of  revenue.  Most  mints  were 
rented  out  to  private  entrepreneurs  who  had  to  pay  a high  seigniorage,  but  were 
compensated  by  lax  control  of  the  regulations.  Some  Circles,  like  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian,  were  more  tightly  organised  than  others.  These  were  better  able  to  act 
against  monetary  mismanagement.  But  even  they  could  not  prevent  all  abuses, 
especially  in  times  of  political  turmoil  and  war. 

The  German  coinage  agreement  of  1566  introduced  a taler  of  standard  weight  and 
fineness  for  the  whole  Empire,  the  Reichstaler.  Because  this  piece  was  used  for  large 
transactions  and  in  international  trade,  nobody  tampered  with  it  in  any  serious  way. 
But  its  value  was  expressed  in  small  denominations,  kreuzers  in  the  South,  various 
types  and  standards  of  groschen  and  schillings  in  the  North.  These  small  coin  species 
were  the  workhorses  of  everyday  commerce.  Prices  were  expressed  in  them  rather 
than  in  talers.  And  it  was  this  "current  money"  that  was  steadily,  but  at  first  slowly, 
being  debased.  In  order  to  attract  bullion  to  a mint,  its  exploiter  had  to  offer  more 
in  current  money  for  it  than  the  competition.  The  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  slightly 
lower  the  standard  of  the  coins  that  were  struck.  As  a result  prices  for  goods,  as  well 
as  the  valuations  of  the  "coarse"  coins,  the  reichstalers  and  their  halves,  and  of  older 
coins  of  higher  silver  content,  all  expressed  in  current  money,  rose.  A feature  of  this 
development  is  also  that  at  times  when  a coin  remained  for  a while  in  a fairly  stable 
relation  to  the  current  coins,  its  name  became  a reckoning  unit.  Gulden  became  the 
name  for  60  kreuzers,  (courant)  taler  for  32  (wendish)  schillings,  just  like  in  the 
British  world  a guinea  represented  the  amount  of  21  shillings.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  real  taler  as  reichs-  or  species-taler. 

After  1600,  and  especially  after  1610,  the  pace  of  debasement  of  the  "current  coins" 
started  to  accelerate.  Tensions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  states,  and  between 
the  Princes  and  the  Emperor  were  increasing.  Everybody  started  to  prepare  for  war, 
and  there  were  already  hostilities,  like  the  war  of  succession  for  the  Julich-Cleve-Berg 
inheritance,  which  started  in  1609.  The  authorities  needed  more  and  more  money. 
They  could  not  touch  the  coarse  money,  which  was  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
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arms  and  provisions  for  war  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  troops.  So  the  short  term 
solution  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  circulating  coin.  And  the  only  way  to  do  that 
was  by  adulterating  the  small  values.  For  instance  duke  Friedrich  Ulrich  of 
Brunswick  Luneburg  in  1617  raised  the  amount  of  groschen  from  around  120  per  fine 
mark  to  210!  When  important  princes  commenced  doing  this,  it  got  the  greedy 
attention  of  many  smaller  counts  and  lords  with  no  or  doubtful  mintrights.  More  and 
more  mints  appeared.  The  supervisory  mechanism  essentially  broke  down  in  many 
of  the  Circles. 


After  the  election  of  count  palatine  Frederick  V as  king  of  Bohemia,  the  first  phase 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War  started  in  May  1618.  Immediately  inflation  began  to 
accelerate.  This  happened  both  in  real  terms  and  in  the  valuation  of  the  taler 
expressed  in  current  money.  The  reichstaler,  which  since  1616  in  southern  Germany 
had  been  valued  at  90  kruezer,  rose  in  Nuremberg  to  92  in  May  1618,  124  in 
December  1619,  around  150  in  March  1621,  186  in  June  1621,  270  in  September 
1621,  390  in  December  1621,  to  reach  its  highest  "value"  of  600  kreuzer  in  February 
and  March  1622.  Not  all  parts  of  Germany  suffered  equally.  While  in  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck  the  reichstaler  rose  to  54  schillings,  Cologne  knew  very  little  inflation.  This 
inflation  was  both  the  result  of,  and  the  cause  for,  increasing  debasement  of  the 
current  money.  In  several  regions  even  copper  coins,  then  not  generally  in  use  in 
Germany,  were  introduced  for  small  change.  Even  mighty  princes  with  silver  mines 
took  part  in  this  shady  business.  They  included  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
introduced  special  denominations  for  this  purpose,  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  who 
set  up  many  illegal  and  secret  mints  in  their  territories.  It  was  no  wonder  that  many 
cities  and  lordlings  joined  in  with  great  zest  to  exlploit  this  opportunity.  The  lowering 
of  coinage  standards  was  rarely  publicised  and  many  coins  were  issued  by  authorities 

that  are  not  or  hard  to  track.  The  pictured 
copper  3 pfennig  piece  (Fig.  1)  has  had  many 
identifications,  from  Reinstein  to  Rietberg.  In 
addition,  many  were  undated,  which  makes  it 
harder  to  place  them  in  the  right  part  of  the 
sequence. 


Whoever  could,  hung  on  to  the  good  old  silver  and  gold  coins.  The  kipper  and 
wipper  were  the  people  who  cherry-picked  the  heavier  coins  or  those  of  relatively 
better  alloy  in  order  to  have  them  minted  into  inferior  coins  with  the  same 
denomination.  This  became  a self-perpetuating  cycle.  Not  everybody  was  willing  to 
participate  in  this  venal  game.  At  the  end  of  1619  the  mintmaster  in  Saalfeld,  Wolf 
Albrecht,  refused  to  strike  kipper  coins.  He  was  promptly  fired  for  insubordination! 

Notwithstanding  all  pressure  from  the  profiting  authorities,  slowly  a revolt  brewed  and 
people  began  to  refuse  the  worthless  money.  When  finally  the  income  from  taxes, 
tolls,  etc.  suffered,  even  the  offending  princes  realised  that  they  had  to  take  measures 
against  the  bad  money.  In  some  regions  this  happened  in  1622,  elsewhere  not  until 
1623.  In  many  cases  the  inflation  coins  were  retariffed  to  better  reflect  their  true 
value,  and  later  recalled.  In  southern  Germany  the  reichstaler  returned,  for  a while 
at  least,  to  90  kreuzer,  in  the  north  to  24  gute  (good)  groschen,  36  mariengroschen  or 
48  Lubeck  schillings.  After  this  period  of  coin  debasement  many  silver  coins  have 
the  inscription  NACH  DEM  ALTEN  SCHROT  UND  KORN,  meaning  that  they  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  standards  of  weight  and  fineness.  Because  so 
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many  inflationary  coins  were  remelted,  silver  for  a short  time  became  cheaper,  and 
new  coins  of  all  sizes  were  struck.  But  soon  its  price  began  to  rise  again.  More 
profit  could  be  made  from  minting  the  smaller  pieces  than  from  the  larger,  and  these 
(Reichstalers  and  the  like)  were  only  struck  as  long  as  they  were  needed  for  war 
payments.  An  exception  was  formed  by  those  princes  who  had  their  own  silver  mines 
and  hence  depended  less  on  the  international  marketplace. 

A very  large  number  of  inflationary  coins  and,  in  particular  for  the  Kipper  and 
Wipper  period,  special  coin  types  exists  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century.  The 
related  counterstamps  are  mainly  tied  to  efforts  at  undoing  the  damage.  In  some 
regions  attempts  to  stem  the  deterioration  of  the  currency  started  already  before  the 
Kipper  and  Wipper  period. 

Struct  ct(icfict*^)oppclf(f)t((mc5  d 

tit  Valvation  “Befltli 


^opprtfcfnHiita. 


Fig.  2 

Doppelschillings  as  pictured  in  a Lower  Saxony  "Valvation"  (Evaluation)  of  1619. 
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It  is  instructive  to  see  how  differently  even  adjacent  states  went  about  the  problem  of 
revaluating  debased  currency.  As  luck  has  it,  fairly  much  is  known  about  the 
situation  of  two  states  on  the  Baltic  coast,  Pomerania  (Pommern)  and  Mecklenburg. 


BR  - Brunswick  R - Rostock 

D - Denmark  S - Stralsund 

FR  - Friesland  W - Wismar 

In  both  states  the  most  important  coin  for  commerce  was  the  doppelschilling  (double 
schilling)  Lubeck  currency,  as  it  was  in  much  of  the  coastal  areas  of  Lower  Saxony 
(Fig.  2).  Since  1592  its  value  had  been  set  at  1/16  reichstaler  (Rtlr),  so  one  schilling 
of  the  Lubeck  standard  was  tariffed  at  1/32  Rtlr.  The  coin  was  struck  by  several 
states  in  two  distinctive  types.  The  first  carried  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the 
issuing  prince  or  city,  while  the  reverse  showed  the  imperial  eagle  with  the  value  16 
inscribed  on  the  orb  on  its  chest.  The  second  showed  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the 
minting  authority,  and  on  the  reverse  the  intertwined  letters  DS.  Coins  of  both  types 
circulated  in  the  entire  region.  East  of  the  Elbe  river,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania 
the  second  type  was  more  popular  than  the  first. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  a steadily  increasing  debasement  of  this 
denomination  set  in.  That  made  it  attractive  even  for  minting  authorities  in  the 
adjacent  areas  where  groschen  were  used  instead  of  schillings,  to  mint  double 
schillings  for  export.  Because  most  went  to  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  the  coins 
minted  in  these  outside  territories  were  mainly  of  the  DS  type.  Soon  the  trickle  of 
double  schillings  of  too  low  fineness  turned  into  a flood.  The  result  was  the  steady 
decline  in  value  of  this  coin  as  a fraction  of  the  reichstaler. 

Even  before  the  culmination  of  this  deterioration,  several  attempts  were  made  in  the 
Lower  Saxonian  Circle  to  stop  or  even  reverse  it.  In  practice  these  went  not  much 
further  than  to  document  at  various  times  how  far  the  debasement  had  progressed. 
Already  in  1616  duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of  Mecklenburg  proposed  to  mark  the  double 
schillings  of  full  official  value.  In  early  1619  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  actually  carried 
out  this  measure,  without  results.  In  June  1619  the  duke  and  the  two  cities  proposed 
to  counterstamp  those  double  schillings  that  were  worth  at  least  1/20  Rtlr  with  an 
intertwined  DS.  Again  little  or  nothing  came  of  this.  Finally,  in  April  1620,  the 
Hanseatic  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck  made  an  agreement  with  the  two 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg  to  counterstamp  those  double  schillings  worth  at  least  1/24 
Rtlr.  The  cities  were  to  use  their  symbols,  tower,  key  and  eagle  respectively  (deMey 
84,-,  117)  (Fig.  3),  the  dukes  presumably  the  bullshead,  the  arms  of  Mecklenburg.  An 
issue  of  new  coins  of  this  standard  was  also  foreseen.  While  this  marking  was 
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j 1 7 done  in  quantity  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
coins  with  the  corresponding  counterstamps  of 
Lubeck  are  rare.  Those  of  Mecklenburg  may  be 
non-existent,  even  though  the  agreement  was 
Fig.  3 proclaimed  in  June  1620.  The  Mecklenburg 

double  schillings  of  around  1525  marked  with  a 
bullshead  (deMey  128)  belong  to  an  earlier  episode  of  currency  turmoil.  From  this 
point  on  the  developments  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pommern-Wolgast  will  be  followed 
separately. 

MECKLENBURG  was  a duchy  that  at  the  time  had  been  divided,  not  very  evenly, 
between  two  brothers.  Adolf  Friedrich  I of  Schwerin  (1592-1658)  got  the  larger  part, 
his  younger  brother,  Hans  Albrecht  II  ruled  over  the  Giistrow  inheritance  from  1610- 
1636.  The  brothers  governed  jointly  until  March  1621.  Even  after  the  state  was 
formally  divided  the  rulers  continued  to  cooperate  closely  in  monetary  matters,  so  that 
for  practical  purposes  Mecklenburg  was  run  as  one  state.  Joined  like  that,  their  duchy 
was  compact,  with  only  the  secular  bishopric  of  Schwerin  as  an  annoying  enclave. 
There  were  many  small  towns,  which  were  used  by  the  dukes  as  a counterbalance 
against  the  nobility.  Two  larger  ones  were  powerful  cities  in  their  own  right,  Rostock 
and  Wismar.  These  tended  to  defend  their  autonomy,  including  their  rights  of 
coinage,  against  their  overlord,  often  with  some  success. 

In  March  1621  the  dukes  issued  an  order  forbidding  all  currency  of  low  alloy.  They 
promised  to  mint  large  and  small  silver  coins  of  good  quality  and  fineness,  as  well 
as  copper  pieces  of  one  and  two  pfennig  for  the  small  trade.  Neither  the  minting  of 
new  coins,  except  of  copper  three  pfennig  pieces  for  each  duchy,  nor  the  removal  of 
the  base  coinage  got  very  far.  Wismar  and  Rostock  too  minted  three  pfennig  pieces 
(witten)  at  a good  profit. 

Finally  a conference  of  all  parties  took  place.  It  led  to  the  "Renovierte 
Muenzordnung"  (Renewed  Currency  Regulation)  of  20  October  1621.  This  stipulated 
that  double  schillings  of  the  right  weight  and  fineness  were  allowed  by  weight  at  a 
rate  that  roughly  corresponded  to  30  pieces  to  a Reichstaler.  They  were  to  be 
counterstamped,  after  which  unmarked  coins  would  be  demonetized.  Use  of  single 
double  schilling  coins,  even  of  good  weight  and  alloy,  for  trade  was  prohibited. 
Copper  coins  had  to  be  accepted  only  to  the  value  of  12  schillings.  They  could  also 
be  exchanged  in  all  municipalities  free  of  charge  in  amounts  of  one  gulden  or  more. 

The  organisation  was  excellent  The  compact  territory  was  covered  with  a network 
of  some  32  sites  out  of  a total  of  44  towns.  The  stamp  was  to  consist  of  a die  with 
the  ducal  bullshead  combined  with  for  each  town  one  with  assigned  letters. 

Counterstamps  have  not  yet  been  found  for  all  places  that  are  mentioned  in  the  acts, 
and  hoards  have  yielded  marks  for  towns  that  were  not  named  in  them.  Wismar  and 
Rostock  deviated  from  the  pattern  as  will  be  seen.  The  following  list  mentions: 
NAME,  assigned  letters  from  the  acts,  (found  marks): 

BOIZENBURG,  -,  (B);  BRUEL,  BR,  (-);  (Neu)BUKOW,  BV,  (BV);  CRIVITZ,  K, 
(K);  DASSOW,  DA,  (-);  DOEMITZ,  D,  (D);  FRIEDLAND,  -,  (F,  deMey  68); 
FUERSTENBERG,  FV,  (-);  GADEBUSCH,  GA,  (GA,  deMey  70);  GNOIEN,  -,  (GN, 
deMey  71);  GOLDBERG,  GO,  (GO);  GRABOW,  GR,  (GR);  GREVESMUEHLEN, 
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GM,  (GM);  GUSTROW,  (G,  deMey  79);  KROEPELIN,  KR,  (KR);  LUEBZ,  LZ, 
(LZ);  MALCHOW,  M,  (M,  deMey  123);  NEUBRANDENBURG,  NB,  (NB); 
NEUSTADT,  NS,  (NS);  PARCH1M,  PA,  (PA,  deMey  161);  PLAU,  -,  (PL,P,  deMey 
165,166);  REHNA,  RE,  (RE);  RIBNITZ,  RI,  (RI);  ROEBEL,  RO,  (RO);  ROSTOCK, 
R,  (see  below);  SCHWERIN,  SW,  (SW);  STARGARD,  -,  (SG);  STERNBERG,  ST, 
(ST);  STRELITZ,  SR,  (SR);  WAREN,  WR,  (WR,  cf.  deMey  210);  WESENBERG, 
WS,  (-);  WISMAR,  W,  (see  below);  WITTENBURG,  WT,  (WT);  WOLDEGK,  WL, 
(WL,  deMey  217).  Some  are  shown  in  Fig.  4 (from  deMey). 


The  two  cities  Rostock  and  Wismar  did  not  follow  the  ducal  directives  exactly,  as 
being  against  their  mintrights.  Wismar  probably  countermarked  with  its  arms  (deMey 
218,  but  see  below).  Rostock  used  Ro,  without  the  bullshead  (deMey  178)  (Fig.  5). 

The  small  o often  does  not  strike  up.  For  the 
other  towns  too  the  bullshead  occasionally  does 
not  accompany  the  letterstamp,  but  there  it  is 
accidental.  In  1622-23  Rostock  tariffed  its 
countermarked  double  schillings  at  1-1/2  current 
schilling.  As  at  the  time  the  taler  was  worth  48 
current  schillings,  this  equated  1/32  of  a taler  or  the  value  of  the  old  Lubeck  standard 
single  schilling. 


Fig  5 


Some  17th  century  double  schillings  have  been  found  with  only  the  bullshead  mark. 
These  may  be  the  counterparts  of  the  coins  with  only  the  letterstamps.  But  it  is 
possible  that  they,  along  with  the  single  coin  found  marked  with  the  harnessed  arm 
(body  part)  of  Stargard  and  some  of  the  coins  stamped  with  the  arms  of  Wismar,  were 
the  result  of  the  decree  of  June  1620. 


There  is  evidence  from  hoards  that  in  contravention  of  the  regulations,  the 
countermarked  double  schillings,  especially  those  of  Rostock,  did  circulate  as  single 
coins.  Another  indication  is  a development  in  the  bishopric  of  Schwerin,  which  took 
in  part  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Here  the  administrator,  Ulrich  11,  1603-1624,  a 
brother  of  the  Danish  king,  issued  a currency  decree  in  June  1621,  according  to  which 
double  schillings  of  good  weight  would  be  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  state,  two 
crossed  bishop’s  crooks.  Unmarked  coins  would  be  demonetized,  while  the  counter- 
stamped  ones  would  circulate  for  the  value  of  1/32  taler,  in  other  words  one  schilling 
of  the  old  Lubeck  standard.  This  was  the  same  value  that  Rostock  had  given  its 
marked  double  schillings  of  the  same  weight.  The  two  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  were 
furious,  because  this  meant  that  in  the  middle  of  their  territories  coins,  forbidden  by 
them  for  use  as  single  pieces,  were  actually  put  into  circulation  for  just  that  purpose. 
The  ensuing  row  was  not  settled  until  the  Convention  of  Hamburg  in  March  1622. 
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That  convention,  held  under  the  leadership  of  king  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  1 588- 
1648,  united  the  Estates  of  Lower  Saxony  east  of  the  Elbe  river,  as  well  as  the  two 
Pomeranian  duchies,  which  belonged  to  the  Upper  Saxonian  Circle.  It  regulated  the 
value  of  the  reichstaler  at  48  schillings.  The  use  of  the  old  double  schillings  of 
nominally  1/16  taler  was  forbidden.  As  a temporary  measure  pieces  of  the  right 
fineness  and  weight  were  tariffed  at  18  pfennig  or  1-1/2  schilling  current  money,  and 
allowed  to  be  used  in  sums  up  to  six  schillings  but  only  until  March  1623.  It  was 
proposed  to  return  in  stages  to  the  old  sound  money  of  the  standard  of  32  schillings 
to  the  Reichstaler.  But  soon  afterward  the  war  intensified  in  this  region.  From  1628 
to  1632  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  were  even  deposed  in  favor  of  the  famous  general 
Albert  von  Wallenstein.  This  prevented  the  return  to  the  old  valuation.  East  of  the 
Elbe  the  schilling  remained  tariffed  at  48  to  the  taler.  Though  coins  of  1/16  Rtlr  were 
again  minted  at  a later  date,  their  denomination  would  now  be  three  schillings! 


Fig.  6 

One  problem  is  still  left.  Each  of  the  two  Mecklenburg  dukes  had  copper  3 pfennig 
pieces  (witten)  struck.  As  type  (Fig.  6)  they  had  the  crowned  bullshead,  of  different 
size  for  each  duke,  surrounded  by  his  name  and  title  on  the  obverse,  with  the  value 
and  date  1621  or  1622  on  the  reverse.  Though  copper  coinage  had  not  been 
completely  unknown  in  Mecklenburg,  it  was  not  popular  at  the  time.  A large  number 
was  probably  struck,  but  they  are  now  not  common.  So  what  happened  to  these 
coins?  I found  a possible  answer  a few  years  ago.  A worn  1627(?)  Frisia  duit  that 


Fig.  7 

Frisia  Duit  of  the  1626-1663  Type 


Overstruck  Frisia  Duit  1627(?) 


I had  bought  turned  out  to  have  been  overstruck  on  such  a 3 pfennig  piece  of 
Mecklenburg-Gustrow  (Fig  7).  My  speculation  is  that  possibly  the  copper  coinage 
was  kept  back  and  sold  for  scrap.  The  mint-master  of  Friesland,  where  copper  coins 
were  in  actual  use,  could  have  bought  a parcel  of  them.  For  him  this  would  be  a 
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good  deal,  for  he  could  save  money  by  using  these  coins  as  ready-made  planchets. 
Up  to  now  no  data  has  been  found  in  the  archives  of  Mecklenburg  or  Friesland  to 
refute  or  corroborate  my  theory.  But  after  I published  my  Find  in  the  Netherlands 
another  such  duit  turned  up  (Fig.  8).  So  maybe  there  is  something  to  it. 


Fig.  8 

POMERANIA  (PQMMERN)  was  a duchy  along  the  Baltic  coast  on  either  side  of  the 
Oder  river.  Like  Mecklenburg,  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  in  this  case  ruled  by  cousins, 
with  the  secularized  bishopric  of  Cammin  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  state.  In 
1625  the  entire  duchy,  including  Cammin,  would  be  united  under  its  last  native  ruler, 
Bogislav  XIV  of  Stettin  (1618-1637).  But  during  the  Kipper  and  Wipper  period  the 
western  part  of  the  state  was  ruled  by  duke  Philip  Julius  of  Wolgast  (1592-1625), 
while  Bogislav’s  younger  brother  Ulrich  was  bishop  of  Cammin  from  1618-1622. 

At  this  time,  even  though  the  double  schillings  of  the  nominal  Lubeck  standard  of  32 
schillings  to  the  taler  were  the  main  coins  in  circulation,  the  reckoning  standard  in  use 
in  Pomerania  was  the  Sundish  (Stralsund)  schilling,  worth  only  half  a Lubeck 
schilling. 

Pomerania,  like  Mecklenburg,  was  a main  target  for  the  influx  of  debased  double 
schillings.  But  it  took  longer  before  measures  against  them  were  taken  here.  Even 
though  both  parts  were  signatories  of  the  Hamburg  coinage  treaty  of  March  1622, 
only  Pommern-Wolgast,  the  duchy  immediately  adjacent  to  eastern  Mecklenburg,  took 
an  active  part  in  carrying  it  out.  As  a matter  of  fact,  by  an  edict  of  May  28,  1622, 
duke  Bogislav  XIV  of  Stettin  ordered  that  his  double  schillings  must  be  accepted  for 
full  nominal  value  of  two  (=  four  Sundish)  schillings,  which  was  not  at  all  helpful. 

In  July  1622  in  Pommern-Wolgast  the  doppelschillings  of  the  right  fineness  and 
weight  were  reduced  to  1-1/2  schilling  (3  Sundish  schillings).  After  examination,  on 
August  2 a list  was  published  of  the  approved  coins.  The  others  would  for  the  time 
being  be  allowed  at  one  schilling  (2  Sundish  schillings).  All  of  this  was  much  too 
complicated  and  only  gave  rise  to  confusion  and  cheating.  Finally  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Estates  of  Pommern-Wolgast  a resolution  was  adopted  on  7 September  1622  to 
tariff  all  double  schillings  of  correct  weight  at  1-1/2  (=  3 Sundish)  schilling  and  to 
have  these  counterstamped.  This  operation  was  to  be  carried  out  in  several  locations, 
and  a separate  mark  was  assigned  to  each  (Fig.  (9). 
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Fig.  9 


FRANZBURG,  griffon  right  above  F (deMey  67);  WOLGAST,  griffon  left, 
occasionally  with  a 3 between  the  hind  legs  (deMey  167);  STRALSUND,  "strahl" 
(looks  like  an  arrowhead  with  a cross  on  the  point,  deMey  192);  GREIFSWALD,  G3 
(deMey  77);  and  ANKLAM,  arrowhead  between  very  small  A and  3 (often  the  A 
and/or  3 are  missing,  cf.  deMey  24).  Judging  by  their  occurrence  in  hoards,  the 
marking  was  done  on  a large  scale.  Counterstamps  are  also  know  for  DEMMIN,  a 
double  lily  (deMey  56)  and  a mark  of  a connected  HS  probably  stands  for  Hermann 
Sander,  the  mintmaster  in  Stralsund. 

The  Hamburg  treaty  saw  the  continued  use  of  the  old  double  schilling  pieces  as  only 
temporary.  In  March  1623  they  would  be  demonetized  and  that  would  of  course  also 
be  the  end  of  the  counterstamping.  This  worked  well  for  the  western  part  of  the 
treaty  area,  reasonably  well  for  Mecklenburg,  but  apparently  less  well  for  Pomerania, 
judging  by  hoard  evidence.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  countermarking  did  not  stop 
in  early  1623.  The  fact  that  some  Pomeranian  double  schillings  of  1628  were  marked 
could  indicate  that,  but  could  also  be  evidence  for  renewed  emergency  measures  as 
a result  of  increased  war  activities  in  the  region. 

On  some  copper  3 pfennig  pieces  of  Mecklenburg  (-Giistrow)  of  1621  (and  1622?) 
an  oval  counterstamp  with  GR  has  been  found.  This  may  have  been  applied  in 
Greifswald.  It  is  possible  that  the  mark  GB,  reported  for  similar  pieces  is  the  same, 
misshapen  or  misread. 

I have  consulted  the  following  publications  to  document  this  story: 

ILISCH,  P.,  "Muntpolitiek  gedurende  de  Dertigjarige  Oorlog  1618-1648",  De 
Beeldenaar  23-5 , Sept./Oct.  1999. 

RITMAN,  H.,  Auf  Heller  und  Pfennig,  1976. 

DE  GROOT,  P.F.L.,  "Nog  een  Friese  overslag",  in:  De  Beeldenaar,  Sept./Oct.  1990 
DE  MEY,  J.  R.,  Les  Contremarques  sur  les  Monnaies,  1982. 

FRIEDERICH,  K.,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Kontermarkenwesens,  1912/1970. 

KLUESSENDORF,  N.,  "Neue  Forschungen  zu  Gegengestempelten  Doppelschillingen 
der  Kipper-  und  Wipperziet",  in:  Beitraege  zur  Pommerschen  und  Mecklenburgische 
Geschichte,  1981. 

KUNZEL,  M.,  "Gegenstempelung  in  Mecklenburg",  in:  Mecklenburgische 

Muenzkunde  1492-1872,  1985  and  1994. 

I want  also  to  thank  Wolfgang  Virk  in  Scherwin  and  especially  Michael  Kunzel  in 
Berlin  for  their  help  in  sending  me  data.  Any  errors  in  this  story  are  mine. 

Photos  of  the  Frisian  duits  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Coin  Cabinet  in  Leiden,  The 
Netherlands. 
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DIGRESSIONS  ON  A THEME  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION: 
PART  H 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  N1  # 2382 


i 


Fig.  1 


The  thaler  depicted  in  Fig.  1 is  an  issue  of  the  bishopric  of  Munster  in  the  name  of 
Christoph  Bernhard  von  Galen,  and  dated  1659.  It  is  Davenport  No.  5601.  Our 
concern  here  is  with  that  crucifixion  scene  on  the  reverse,  with  its  curious  Y-shaped 
cross.  The  surrounding  legend  tells  us  what  it  is:  CRVX  MIRACVLOSA 

COSFELDIENSIS  - the  Miraculous  Cross  of  Coesfeld.  This  is  a wooden  crucifix, 
dating  from  about  1350,  housed  in  St.  Lambert’s  Church  (Lambertikirche)  in 
Coesfeld,  about  20  miles  west  of  Munster  (1).  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  question 
to  be  addressed  here  is:  why  is  it  Y-shaped? 


Fig.  2 
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It  is  not  the  only  example  of  a German  Y-shaped  crucifix  - there  is  another,  somewhat 
older  (dating  from  1304),  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  im  Kapitol  in  Cologne  (2),  and 
which  is  pictured  in  Fig.  3.  As  can  be  seen,  the  arms  of  the  Y on  this  one  are  slightly 
curved,  the  significance  of  which  will  become  clear  presently. 


Fig.  3 


These  Y-shaped  crucifixes  - I presume  there  are  others  to  be  found  in  this  area  of 
western  Germany,  if  not  further  afield  - came  to  be  dubbed  "plague  crosses"  on 
account  of  their  supposed  protective  powers  during  the  terrible  plagues  of  the  14th 
century  (3).  But  to  return  to  our  key  question  - which  is  actually  connected  with  their 
anti-plague  role  - why  are  they  Y-shaped? 

To  answer  that  question  we  need  to  digress,  and  to  remember  that  in  the  many 
centuries  that  pious  minds  have  been  pondering  the  events  associated  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  there  isn’t  a detail  of  the  biblical  narrative  that  hasn’t  had  the 
spotlight  of  speculative  analysis  shone  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  curious  areas  of 
speculation  has  been  about  the  Cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  It  must  have 
been  wood,  of  course,  but  what  sort  of  wood  exactly,  and  where  had  stood  the  tree 
from  which  it  came?  Piety  demanded  that  it  must  have  been  a very  special  tree. 

Given  the  tendency  to  draw  parallels  and  trace  connections  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (4),  with  Christ  the  Second  Adam  and  Mary  the  Second  Eve  etc,  it 
becomes  hardly  surprising  that  connections  were  made  between  the  wood  of  the  Cross 
and  those  famous  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  - the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  (Gen.  2.9).  It  was  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
latter  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  became  mortal. 
Had  they  eaten  that  of  the  former  they  would  have  had  Eternal  Life  (5).  It  was,  as 
many  readers  will  have  guessed  already,  with  the  Tree  of  Life  that  the  wood  of  the 
Cross  was  eventually  linked. 
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According  to  legend,  when  Adam  had  grown  very  old  he  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  ask  the  Guardian  Angel  for  some  "drops  of  mercy"  which  he  knew 
to  distill  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  This  request  was  refused,  but  taking  pity  on  Seth  the 
Angel  gave  him  a cutting  from  the  Tree  with  instructions  to  plant  it  on  Adam’s  grave 
when  he  died.  This  was  duly  done  and  the  cutting  grew  into  a great  tree.  This  tree 
was  eventually  cut  down  and  used  as  a pillar  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  but  when  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  saw  it  she  is  said  to  have  had  a premonition  that  it  would  somehow 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  Jews.  Solomon  therefore  had  it  removed  and  buried  deep 
in  the  ground.  Legend  has  it  that  it  was  its  presence  in  the  earth  that  was  responsible 
for  the  curative  powers  of  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  but  that  is  by  the  way. 
Eventually,  though,  the  wood  was  discovered  in  the  ground  and  taken  away  by  a 
carpenter.  It  was  this  carpenter,  of  course,  who  was  commissioned  to  make  the  Cross 
for  Christ’s  crucifixion,  and  he  made  it  out  of  this  very  piece  of  timber  (6). 

There  are  variations  on  the  story  (7),  but  all  agree  that  one  way  or  another  the  wood 
of  the  Cross  was  derived  from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  was,  of 
course,  a symbolically  neat  link  insofar  as  Christ,  the  Second  Adam,  by  his  cruci- 
fixion, was  restoring  the  immortality  that  the  first  Adam  had  lost.  We  saw  another 
good  expression  of  this  in  the  form  of  the  crucifixion  jeton  discussed  at  the  beginning 
of  Part  I of  this  essay  (4),  with  its  quoting  of  I Cor.  15.22:  "For  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  sense  of  "alive",  of  course,  is  that  of 
John  6.47:  "He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  As  regards  actual  links 
with  the  Tree  of  Life,  there  were  also  biblical  precedents  for  this,  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation:  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God."  (Rev.  2.7;  see  also  Rev.  22.2  & 14.) 


Fig.  4 
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By  way  of  expressing  the  links  between  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Cross  in  a more 
concrete  form,  medieval  artists  took  to  picturing  Christ  nailed  not  to  the  Cross  but  to 
the  actual  Tree  of  Life  itself,  and  indeed  there  were  biblical  precedents  for  this  too  - 
eg  Acts  5.30:  "Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a tree."  (See  also  1 Peter  2.24.) 

Some  of  these  representations  are  quite  simple  - as,  for  example,  that  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4,  which  is  from  the  Andreas  Missal  housed  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Wilhering,  Austria,  and  which  dates  from  about  1320.  More  elaborate  is  that  depicted 
in  Fig.  5 which  is  a 15th  century  painting  by  Giovanni  da  Modena.  Christ  is  nailed 
to  a living  tree,  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  attendance,  not  to  mention  Moses  with  the 
Tablets  of  the  Law  (just  behind  Adam),  together  with  the  usual  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  with  assorted  church  doctors  and  dignitaries  (8). 


Fig.  5 


Enough  has  been  said  now  to  explain  the  Y-shape  of  the  Cross  in  Figs.  1,  2 & 3,  for 
it  is  a stylised  representation  of  the  Tree  of  Life  as  depicted  in  Figs.  4 & 5 - compare 
in  particular,  Fig.  2 with  Fig.  5 and  Fig.  3 with  Fig.  4. 

Their  role  as  "plague  crosses"  is  also  now  explained,  for  a Tree  of  Life  crucifix  is 
indeed  symbolically  appropriate  in  times  of  plague,  especially  of  plague  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  sent  by  God  as  a punishment  for  the  sins  of  men. 


But  is  this  Y-shaped  Cross  nothing  more  than  a symbolic  fancy  or  was  Christ  really 
crucified  on  this  type  of  Cross?  Those  with  a taste  for  the  curious  might  like  to  delve 
into  a little  booklet  entitled  The  Holy  Shroud  and  Four  Visions,  by  Rev.  Patrick 
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O’Connell  and  Rev.  Charles  Carty,  published  in  1974.  The  authors  accept  that  the 
Turin  Shroud  was  indeed  the  shroud  of  Christ,  and  argue  that  the  blood  flow  on  the 
imprints  of  the  wrists  on  the  Shroud  show  that  Christ  was  crucified  much  as  in  Figs. 
1,  2 & 3.  They  further  argue  that  this  is  confirmed  by  the  visions  of  four  ecstatics  - 
St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  Maria  d’Agreda,  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  and  Teresa 
Neumann  - all  of  whom  "saw"  Christ  thus  cmcified.  Of  course,  Anne  Catherine 
Emmerich  did  live  in  the  parish  of  Coesfeld,  and  so  her  visions  were  arguably 
delusions  fostered  by  the  crucifix  in  Fig.  2;  and  in  1988  the  Turin  Shroud  was  carbon 
dated  to  the  period  1260-1390,  and  thus  shown  to  be  a medieval  forgery,  but  who 
knows... 

Notes. 

(1)  I do  not  know  of  any  detailed  account  in  English  of  the  Y-shaped  crucifix  of 
Coesfeld,  I’m  afraid,  though  an  account  of  it  in  German  can  be  found  in  the 
standard  guide-book  for  visitors  to  the  Church,  St.  Lamberti  in  Coesfeld 
published  by  Schnell  & Steiner  (revised  edition  of  1996,  p.13-16). 

(2)  Again,  I could  find  no  detailed  account  of  this  crucifix  in  English,  and  my 
information  about  it,  together  with  welcome  confirmation  of  the  "Tree  of  Life" 
interpretation  of  it,  came  in  a personal  letter  from  Angela  Antoni  of  St.  Maria 
im  Kapitol. 

(3)  Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  The  Rise  of  Christian  Europe  (1965),  p.167. 

(4)  For  details  see  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion:  Part  I"  in  NI 
Bulletin,  August  2000,  p.223-230. 

(5)  Donald  Attwater  (ed.).  The  Catholic  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  (1930),  article 
"Tree  of  Life,  of  Knowledge". 

(6)  John  W.  Wright,  Curious  Facts,  Myths,  Legends  and  Superstitions  concerning 
Jesus  (1894),  p.55-57. 

(7)  Several  are  given  in  Wright,  op.  cit.  ch.  XIV;  see  also  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1868),  vol.2,  p.  1 14- 119. 

(8)  There  are  other  elaborate  examples  - see,  for  instance,  Simone  dei  Crocifissi’s 
14th  century  painting  "The  Dream  of  the  Virgin"  in  which  Christ  is  crucified 
on  a tree  growing  out  of  the  sleeping  Virgin  Mary’s  body,  reproduced  in 
Roger  Cook’s  book  The  Tree  of  Life  (1974),  p.106.  See  also  Berthold 
Furtmeyer’s  miniature  "The  Tree  of  Death  and  Life",  of  1481,  reproduced  as 
Cook’s  plate  44;  and  "Christ  on  the  Tree  of  Life"  by  Pacino  da  Bonaguido,  of 
the  early  14th  century,  reproduced  as  Cook’s  plate  49.  Regarding  this  last,  see 
also  Anna  Jameson,  The  History  of  Our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art 
(1865),  vol.2,  p.194-9,  for  much  background  information. 

Additional  Note: 

Interested  readers  might  like  to  know  that  there  is  a book  on  the  subject  of  these  Y- 
shaped  Crosses:  Monika  von  Alemann-Schwartz,  Kruzifixus  Dolorosus,  Beitrdge  zur 
Polychromie  und  Ikonographie  der  Rheinischen  Gabelkruzifixe  (Bonn,  1976).  1 regret, 
however,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  1 myself  have  not  seen  it.  My  thanks  to  Reinhold 
Jordan  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 
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CATALOG  REVISIONS 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

HESSE-CASSEL 

9266  Add  1504. 

9267  Add  1505,  1507. 

9269  Add  n.d. 


9272A  TALER  1564 

With  arms  dividing  6 - 4 on  reverse  also. 


9273A 

TALER  1564 

With  6 - 4 on  reverse  also. 

9280 

Add  1593,  1595. 

9280A 

Klippe,  smaller  letters,  helmets  break  border. 

9285 

TALER  1572  KLIPPE 

Only  as  a 1/2  klippe  of  taler  weight. 

A6711 

TALER  1607  KLIPPE 
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i 


6716 

TALER  1621 

6717 

Delete. 

6719 

Delete. 

6720  TALER  1623 

6721  Delete. 


6724 

TALER  1626 

6727 

Delete. 

6733A 

TALER  1627 

With  16  - 27* 

< 


i 


26n 


> 


6735 


> 

6736A 


> 

6740 

6742 


TALER  1627 


TALER  1628 

With  German  shield. 


TALER  1629 

Delete. 
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6744 


6750 

6752 

6754 

6755 

6757 

6758 


TALER  1630 

Like  #6741  with  no  houses. 


TALER  1633 

Legend  as  6749,  smaller  oval  shield  in  fancy  frame,  date  above. 
Delete. 

Delete. 

TALER  1636 

WILHELM’D:G:LANDGRAVr.HASSIAE.COM:C:D:Z:ET.N: 

TALER  1637 

WILLHELM 

Delete. 
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6759  TALER  1637 

A6763  2 TALERS  1637 

AA6764  2 TALERS  1637 


6764  2 TALERS  1637 

HASS-  L ANDGR  A VIU  S 

6765-6766  TALER  1637 

Combined  14  varieties,  4-7  buildings. 

6771  TALER  1637 

Delete  B.  (New)  B.  No  LH. 

6773  TALER  1637 

A.  With  no  mm. 

B.  With  LH  above. 
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< 


6776  TALER  1638 

*WILHELM’D:G:LANDGRAVLHASSLEC:C.D:Z:E:N.,  divided 
date,  no  mm. 

6778  TALER  1639 

A.  With  no  *. 

6780,  6781,  6782,  6783 

Combine. 

6784  1660  only. 


6784A  TALER  1661,  1663 

WILHELM*D*G*LANDG*HAS*PR*HERS*C*C*D*Z*N*ET*SC,  as 
6784. 

Reverse  with  no  border. 

6786  TALER  1669,  1671 

A.  DISSOLVOR  * ANNO  - 1669  and  1671. 

B.  DISSOLVOR  map  on  globe. 

C.  DISSOLVOR  map  on  globe  with  names. 


i 


i 
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THE  ANSE  CANOT  TOKENS 


Edward  Roe  hr  s,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  NI  it  1828 


I am  writing  about  the  above  pictured  tokens,  all  being  plain  edged  copper  and  with 
the  obverse  bearing  the  words  ANSE  CANOT  and  the  reverse  bearing  the  numerals, 
1-5-10-20-40. 


Numerals 

Diameter 

Weight 

1 - 

19.70mm 

3.1133g. 

5 - 

22.50mm 

4.1 182g. 

10  - 

25.20mm 

5.6785g. 

20  - 

28.40mm 

6.9462g. 

40  - 

31.80mm 

10.4223g. 

The  pieces  all  seem  to  be  from  circulation  and  show  signs  of  wear  with  small  visible 
corrosion  spots.  The  pieces  are  quite  rare  as  Mr.  Warren  Baker,  a prominent 
Canadian  numismatist,  noted  that  he  has  seen  about  25  pieces,  in  all  denominations, 
in  various  Canadian  collections.  Mr.  Ray  Byrne  noted  the  following:  "That  A.  H. 
Baldwin  & Sons,  of  London,  (1910)  knew  of  only  two  complete  sets;  one  being  sold, 
by  them  to  Henry  C.  Miller  of  New  York  and  the  other  sold  to  Thomas  Wilson  of 
Montreal.  Mr.  Wilson’s  set  came  via  Ernest  Zay  of  Paris.  Brenton  in  his  book  The 
History  of  the  Coins  and  Tokens  of  Canada  (1890),  in  listing  #924  knew  of  only  one 
piece  in  the  collection  of  Cyrille  Tessier  of  Quebec,  and  according  to  Brenton ’s  rarity 
scale  he  priced  it  at  $100.00."  The  rarest  piece  being  the  #5  exemplified  by  the  price 
obtained  in  the  Byrne  Sale  of  1974,  Lot  #1054,  at  $850.00  which  brought  five  times 
the  price  of  the  other  denominations.  The  Jeffrey  Hoare  Sale  in  February,  1995,  Lot 
#1799  which  was  another  #5  piece,  sold  for  $1350.00.  It  could  very  well  be  that 
there  are  still  only  the  two  complete  sets  that  A.  H.  Baldwin  mentioned  in  1910. 
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The  first  mention  of  the  ‘Anse  Canot’  pieces  appear  in  the  Adolph  Weyl’s,  Berlin 
Katalog,  No.  80,  January  5,  1887;  Lots  #1226-1227-1228-1229,  but  the  #10 
denomination  is  missing.  These  Lots  are  located  under  Haiti  and  the  numbers  are 
represented  as  ‘Centimes’. 

Philip  Brenton  in  his  The  History  of  the  Coins  and  Tokens  of  Canada  (1890),  item 
#924,  assigned  the  ‘Anse  Canot’  piece  to  Prince  Edward  Island  off  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  the  start  of  the  problem  as  to  the  location  of  these  tokens. 
This  attribution  continued  until  1961  when  James  Charlton,  in  the  Standard  Catalogue 
of  Canadian  Coins  removed  the  listing  as  not  being  from  Canada,  and  wrote,  "no 
basis,  historically  speaking,  for  the  existence  and  citing  any  such  location  in  either 
Canada  or  the  Provinces  after  decades  of  geographical  research."  This,  therefore,  left 
the  location  in  limbo.  In  November  1967,  the  late  Ray  Byrne  published  an  article  in 
World  Coins  where  he  assigns  the  tokens  to  the  West  Indian  Island  of  St.  Lucia.  As 
time  moved  on,  the  enthusiasm  for  this  attribution  seemed  to  be  waning  due  to  the 
style,  odd  denominations  and  no  inclusion  by  experts  on  St.  Lucia  tokens,  namely, 
Robert  J.  Devaux  and  J.  K.  McDowell,  in  their  writings  of  the  Island.  In  1988  Bob 
Lyall  in  his  The  Tokens,  Checks,  Metallic  Tickets,  Passes,  and  Tallies  of  the  British 
Caribbean  & Bermuda  disavows  St.  Lucia  as  the  origin  of  the  tokens  but  left  the 
location  dangling.  In  1992  Russell  Rulau’s  book  Latin  American  Tokens  1700-1920, 
he  placed  them  again  to  St.  Lucia  but  with  the  Bob  Lyall  disclaimer. 

In  February  of  1996  there  was  a flurry  of  correspondence  among  Jprgen  Spmod  of 
Frederiksberg,  Denmark;  Raymond  Brandon  of  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Karl  Braun  of 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  and  the  writer.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Brandon  turned 
up  13  Anse’s  from  Haiti,  France,  USA,  Canada  & Guadeloupe,  but  no  ‘Anse  Canot’. 
Mr.  Braun  checked  atlases  and  directories  about  Haiti  from  the  last  century  and  found 
not  one  ‘Anse  Canot’.  The  writer  found  an  ‘Anse  Canot’  noted  on  a 18th  century 
map  of  the  Bahamas  and  telephoned  the  nearest  inhabited  site  which  was  the  Blue 
Water  Dive  Shop  and  they  informed  me  that  there  was  nothing  there  that  could  have 
supported  any  sort  of  town,  except  the  water,  which  was  blue. 

Mr  Spmod,  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  wrote  to  the  Bibliotheque  National  of  France, 
Bibliotheque  Royale  Albert  1st,  Cabinet  des  Medailles  in  Bruxelles,  and  the  Monnaie 
de  Paris,  inquiring  if  they  had  any  of  the  ‘Anse  Canot’  tokens  in  their  collections, 
references,  or  if  they  ever  minted  them.  The  answer  was  negative.  However,  a 
further  letter  to  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Hill  of  the  Canadian  Numismatic  Research  Society 
brought  outstanding  results!  Mr.  Hill  sent  a copy  of  the  intensive  research  done  by 
the  late  R.  C.  Willey,  F.R.N.S.,  extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Canadian 
Numismatic  Research  Society,  1967,  Yol.  3,  page  1.  I quote  in  part,  "Guadeloupe 
produced  another  issue,  in  this  case  tokens,  wrongly  attributed  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  these  are  the  ANSE  CANOT  tokens.  Various  old  maps  of  the  Island  of  Grand 
Terre  in  Guadeloupe  consulted  by  the  Societe  Frangaise  de  Numismatique,  in  replying 
to  a query  of  mine,  show  such  names  as  Pointe  l’Anse  Canot,  Anse  du  Canotte  and 
Pointe  Canotto.  In  a letter  of  March  1,  1895  to  Aldo  J.  Boucher,  Zay  attributed  the 
tokens  to  Guadeloupe.  According  to  Zay  the  whole  issue  was  discovered  at  Le  Havre, 
several  years  after  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  on  the  Island  and  sent 
to  France  to  be  melted  down.  A few  sets  and  odd  pieces  escaped  this  fiery  fate  and 
today  they  are  very  rare."  It  is  to  be  noted  "a  few  sets"  implying  more  than  two  sets 
escaped  this  fiery  fate. 
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The  reader  will  kindly  note  that  when  Mr.  Byrne  wrote  his  article  for  World  Coins 
in  November,  1967,  and  Mr.  Willey  wrote  his  research  in  the  same  year,  they  crossed 
paths  yet  never  met.  Eight  years  later  this  research  was  not  reflected  in  the  Ray 
Byme,  1975  sale  catalogue,  "Coins  and  Tokens  of  the  Caribees". 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  exact  location  of  ‘Anse  Canot’  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
location  would  support  the  existence  of  a commercial  entity  that  would  require  the  use 
of  tokens  of  this  nature.  I turned  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henri  Petit-Jean  Roger,  Director, 
Musee  Schoelcher,  Pointe-A-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  for  his  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 
The  following  was  his  reply: 

"The  Anse  Canot  coin  is  DEFINITELY  from  Marie  Galante.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  many  little  sugar  factories  with  windmills  in  Marie  Galante. 
This  is  a place  in  the  North  East  of  Marie  Galante  very  close  to  the  town  of 
Saint  Louis  called  ANSE  CANOT.  P.S.  Your  coins  were  to  count  the 
number  of  cane  carts  delivered  to  the  mill." 

The  cane  carts  were  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  mill,  and  en  route  the  oxen  were  fed  the 
tender  freshly  cut  tops  of  the  sugar  cane  providing  an  environmentalist  a perfect 
solution  to  the  transportation  problem. 

In  November  3,  1493,  Columbus  named  the  Island  "Maria  la  Gallante"  after  his 
flagship.  The  Island  lies  16  miles  South  East  of  Guadeloupe  of  which  it  is  a 
dependency.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  with  a rocky  limestone  plateau,  descending  from 
675  feet  to  the  sea,  only  53  square  miles  in  area  and  a rocky  coast  with  no  harbor  and 
a poor  roadstead.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  Marie  Galante  must  be  one  of  the  few 
unspoiled  islands  left  in  the  Caribbean.  Perhaps  it’s  most  publicized  asset  might  be 
THE  TOKENS  OF  ANSE  CANOT. 

(Permission  by  the  author  is  granted  to  all  those  persons  who  might  choose  to  reprint 
this  article.  Numismatics  International  should  receive  a credit  line  for  the  original 
publication  of  the  article.) 

LONDON  20-FRANC  PIECES  OF  1815 

John  Demarais 

At  the  end  of  March,  1815,  Napoleon  drove  the  newly  restored  Bourbon  king  Louis 
XVIII  into  Belgium.  Allied  armies  still  operated  in  northeastern  France  and  coin  was 
required  to  pay  them.  The  French  king  had  access  to  none  of  the  French  mints.  As 
a consequence,  Louis  XVIII  on  May  10,  1915  authorized  the  Royal  Mint  in  London 
to  strike  20-franc  coins  of  the  type  struck  in  France  1814-1815. 

The  new  dies  were  cut  by  Thomas  Wyon,  Jr.  These  eliminated  the  mark  of  the 
French  engraver,  but  were  marked  "R"  for  London,  and  bore  the  date  1815.  From 
early  June  through  the  end  of  October,  1815,  the  Royal  Mint  struck  871,000  of  these 
pieces  which  were  then  issued  in  France. 

Louis  XVffl  neglected  to  inform  French  official  of  this  issue  of  coins.  In  late  1815, 
after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  to  the  throne,  his  officers  began  to  seize  the  coins 
as  counterfeits.  The  matter  was  settled,  but  not  without  bureaucratic  and  diplomatic 
irritations. 
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EARLY  HAWAIIAN  CURRENCY 

Otto  Janssen 

(Reprinted from  HOBBIES  - The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  November  1950,  p.  132-3 ) 

If  you  have  ever  been  dismayed  in  your  travels  outside  the  United  States  over  the 
apparent  intricacy  and  confusion  of  some  foreign  currencies,  just  thank  your  lucky 
stars  you  never  had  to  contend  with  Hawaii’s  coinage  before  she  became  an  American 
Territory. 

From  1820 — the  year  the  first  New  Englanders  landed  in  the  islands — until  about 
1880,  more  than  150  types  of  gold  and  silver  coins  from  practically  every  civilized 
nation  under  the  sun  were  in  used  in  the  kingdom.  U.S.,  British,  French  and  Mexican 
coins  were  the  most  popular,  with  some  from  the  various  South  American  republics 
also  being  widely  used. 

Then  a kingdom,  and  one  of  the  great  trading  centers  of  the  Pacific,  Hawaii  had  no 
official  coinage  of  her  own.  In  fact,  she  didn’t  get  a firmly  and  universally 
established  currency  until  she  became  part  of  the  U.S.  in  1898.  Then,  of  course, 
Hawaii  came  under  the  American  currency  system. 

To  help  compound  the  confusion  that  existed  in  pre-annexation  days,  there  were,  at 
different  times,  a number  of  private  currencies  in  use.  These  were  mostly  issued  by 
private  concerns  because  of  a shortage  of  other  tender. 

History  records  that  one  William  Hooper,  the  manager  of  a sugar  plantation  at  Koloa, 
issued  pasteboard  token  money  in  1214,  25  and  50  cent  denominations.  It  was 
redeemable  at  the  plantation  store.  To  add  the  proper  comic  opera  touch,  it  was 
printed  on  French  theater  tickets. 

At  first  this  money  had  no  legal  standing,  but  later  the  plantation  was  given  authority 
to  issue  scrip,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Hawaiian  Treasury  in  payment  of  taxes. 

Many  other  kinds  of  scrip  were  circulated,  some  of  it  finely  engraved  by  students. 
A Hawaiian  who  worked  at  the  school  by  the  name  of  Kape  Honi,  the  Polynesian 
equivalent  of  Cape  Horn,  produced  some  excellent  work.  Some  specimens  of  the 
work  produced  by  the  school  for  the  Wailuku  Female  Seminary  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Hawaii. 

Other  scrip  was  inscribed  by  hand,  and  in  one  instance  this  gave  rise  to  a strange 
counterfeiting  case.  A man  named  Torbert  issued  scrip  made  of  small  squares  of  fine 
white  tapa  or  India  paper  with  the  denomination,  25  cents,  inked  in  the  corner. 

An  enterprising  Maui  tax  collector  decided  to  issue  some  of  his  own.  He  was  caught, 
but  the  judge  set  him  free,  contending  Torbert  was  the  real  offender  for  making 
money  that  could  be  duplicated  so  easily.  He  was  ordered  to  call  in  his  scrip. 
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Trade  tokens  were  also  issued  by  several  firms.  A Honolulu  merchant,  one  John 
Thomas  Waterhouse,  issued  white  metal  tokens  valued  at  50  cents  with  King 
Kamehameha’s  portrait  on  one  side  and  his  own  name  and  address  on  the  other. 

During  this  period,  it  was  common  practice  to  cut  a 25  cent  piece  in  two  if  smaller 
denominations  were  lacking.  Each  pieces  was  called  a "bit".  Two-bits,  of  course, 
made  a quarter. 

Tokens  were  issued  in  a variety  of  sizes,  denominations  and  metals.  Values  included 
2-1/2,  3-1/3,  6,  10,  12-1/2,  15,  20,  35  and  75  cents.  Silver,  brass,  copper  and  other 
metals  were  used. 

The  121/2  denomination  was  popular  because,  in  those  days,  this  was  the  standard 
day’s  pay.  A half  day’s  pay,  6!4  cents,  was  called  a hapaumi.  These  denominations 
would  have  little  use  in  Hawaii  today.  It  is  a boast  now  that  the  agricultural  workers 
in  her  largest  industry,  sugar,  are  among  the  best  paid  in  the  world. 

Hawaii’s  first  official  paper  money  appeared  in  1883.  Known  as  "silver  certificates", 
they  included  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  denominations.  They  were  printed  by  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.  and  are  regarded  among  the  finest  engraving  ever  produced. 
They  resemble  the  patterns  found  on  the  bills  of  certain  Latin  American  countries. 

Like  today,  but  for  a different  reason,  American  dimes  and  nickels  were  not  good  for 
much  in  pre-annexation  Hawaii.  The  reason  was  that,  while  a law  of  1846  provided 
for  a monetary  system,  dimes  and  nickels  were  not  provided  for.  Those  who  accepted 
them  had  to  send  them  to  the  U.S.  for  redemption.  They  were  finally  accepted  by  law 
in  1859. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Kalakaua,  the  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of  silver 
coinage  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  This  consisted  of  10,  25,  50  and  one  dollar  coins. 
The  coinage  was  in  circulation  only  a short  time  when  a serious  depreciation  set  in. 
Other  attempts  were  made  to  create  a national  coinage,  but  none  was  too  successful. 

With  annexation  in  1898,  U.  S.  currency  supplanted  all  others,  and  Hawaii  finally 
obtained  a stabilized  monetary  system. 

The  welter  of  tokens,  scrip,  and  kingdom  currency,  are  collector’s  items  now.  Some 
haven’t  been  seen  for  many  years,  but  Hawaiian  hobbyists,  like  their  counterparts  on 
the  Mainland,  never  tire  of  searching  in  old  trunks,  ancient  buildings,  and  other 
likely — and  unlikely — places,  in  the  hope  that  they’ll  come  up  with  one  of  these 
rarities. 
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JESUS  OF  MEDINACELI 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  Nl  #2382 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 

In  a church  on  a street  named  Duque  Medinaceli,  in  La  Plaza  de  Jesus,  near  the  Prado 
Museum  in  Madrid,  is  a miracle-working  wooden  statue  known  as  the  Jesus  of 
Medinaceli,  to  which  the  modem  aluminium  medal  here  depicted  (1  Vi  times  actual 
size)  relates  (Fig.  1).  The  obverse  shows  the  natural  size  statue,  which  has  an  unusual 
form  (1)  - robed  and  with  arms  folded,  and  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns.  An  old 
print  of  it  is  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  2.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  shows  a pair  of 
human  arms  crossed  athwart  a crucifix  (2),  the  legend  reading:  NUESTRO  PADRE 
JESUS  PP.  CAPUCHINOS  MADRID  (ie  Our  Father  Jesus  - the  Capuchin  Fathers, 
Madrid). 

The  story  behind  this  statue  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  believed,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  to  have  been  made  in  Seville  about  1610-1630.  Certainly  it  was 
deposited  by  the  Capuchins  in  the  fortress  of  Mamora,  now  Mehdia,  near  Kenitra  in 
Morocco,  in  about  1645.  Mamora  had  been  a Moorish  stronghold  before  being  taken 
by  Spanish  forces  in  1614,  but  in  1681  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Moors,  and  with  it, 
the  statue.  The  Moors  apparently  hauled  the  statue  off  to  a place  called  Mequinez, 
and,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  the  Spanish  and  their  ‘god’,  they  dragged  it  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  mocking  it  and  insulting  it.  Now  such  reverence  for  the  statue  had 
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developed  amongst  the  Spanish  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself  gave  orders  that  the 
Moors  should  be  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  its  safe  return,  an  offer  which  the 
Moors,  not  surprisingly,  found  most  agreeable,  the  thing  being  so  big  and  heavy. 
Accordingly,  the  statue  was  placed  in  one  pan  of  a giant  pair  of  scales,  and  gold  coins 
poured  into  the  other  pan.  But  then  a miracle  happened  - no  sooner  had  the  first  few 
coins  fallen  into  the  pan,  than  the  image  rose  up  into  the  air  and  the  scales  balanced 
(3)!  The  infuriated  Moors  were  all  set  to  renege  on  the  deal,  and  burn  the  statue  in 
revenge,  when  another  miracle  happened,  and  a sudden  plague  hit  their  city,  spreading 
like  wild-fire,  and  giving  them  more  to  think  about  than  a mere  statue  of  Christ.  The 
deal  stood,  and  in  1682  the  statue  was  taken  safely  away  to  Madrid  where  the  Duke 
of  Medinaceli,  then  the  Prime  Minister,  had  a special  chapel  built  to  house  it  in  the 
grounds  of  his  estate,  this  being  how  it  got  its  name,  "the  Jesus  of  Medinaceli",  a 
name  it  retains  even  though,  in  1895,  the  chapel  and  its  image  were  handed  over  to 
the  Capuchin  Fathers  of  Madrid. 

During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  the  statue  was  removed  for  safe-keeping  to  France  and 
Switzerland,  it  being  returned  to  its  chapel  in  Madrid  when  hostilities  ceased.  In  1973 
the  chapel  was  granted  the  title  of  Basilica.  On  every  Friday  of  every  month  long 
queues  of  worshippers  still  form  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  statue,  such  is  its  reputation. 

Notes. 


(1)  The  form  is  known  as  "Ecco  Homo"  (Behold  the  Man),  as  it  represents  Christ 
as  presented  by  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  people  in  John  19.4-5: 

"Then  came  Christ  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Behold  the  man!" 

(2)  This  symbol  is  a logo  of  the  Franciscan  Order  as  a whole,  of  which  the 
Capuchins  are  one  branch.  It  depicts  the  bare  arm  of  Christ  crossed  with  the 
habited  arm  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  This  symbolises  the  closeness  of  St. 
Francis  to  Christ,  including  his  sharing  of  Christ’s  wounds  via  the  famous 
stigmata.  My  thanks  to  Brother  Thomas  More  of  the  Franciscan  Friary,  Erith 
in  Kent,  for  this  information. 

(3)  Another  version  of  the  legend  says  the  scales  balanced  without  any  coins 
falling  into  the  pan! 

Sources. 


My  account  is  compiled  partly  from  information  contained  in  personal  letters  from  my 
friend  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova,  who  lives  in  Madrid,  and  to  whom  my  thanks 
are  due;  and  partly  from  a charming  old  (Spanish)  leaflet  which  gives  a brief  history 
of  the  statue,  and  which  contains  a novena  addressed  to  it,  as  well  as  the  print 
reproduced  here  as  Fig.  2.  No  author  or  date  of  publication  is  given,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  a leaflet  which  was  at  one  time  sold  to  visitors  to  the  chapel.  There  is 
a modem  book  about  the  statue,  Domingo  Fernandez  Villa’s  Historia  del  Cristo  de 
Medinaceli  (1982),  but  I have  not  seen  it  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


THE  STANDARD  REFERENCE  GUIDE  TO  INDIAN  PAPER  MONEY.  By 
Kishore  Jhunjhunwalla.  455pp,  illus.  English  text.  Available  from  Currencies 
& Coins,  53,  The  Arcade,  World  Trade  Centre,  Cuffe  Parade,  Bombay  400  005 
India.  $75.00  postpaid  by  air  mail,  email  - banknotes@geocities.com 

If  you  collect  Indian  paper  money,  Asian  paper  money,  British  Commonwealth  issues, 
etc.  or  just  want  to  add  an  impressive  book  to  your  library,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 
This  very  handsome  tome  is  very  user  friendly  along  with  being  a storehouse  of 
information  on  this  fascinating  subject.  The  book  is  455  pages  with  extra  pages  at 
the  end  designed  for  readers’  notes.  The  cover,  binding,  end  boards,  paper  and 
frontispiece  are  superb.  There  is  also  a ribbon  marker  and  the  top  and  side  page 
edges  are  color-coded  for  easy  reference  when  switching  back  and  forth  between 
chapters  or  notes.  Mr.  Jhunjhunwalla  is  also  the  author  of  Indian  Paper  Money  Since 
1950. 

All  notes  are  pictured  in  their  actual  colors  except  for  a handful  that  are  pictured  in 
black  and  white.  Both  sides  are  displayed  unless  the  note  is  uniface  I found  very 
innovative  a reproduction  scale  of  from  30  percent  to  130  percent  that  had  been  added 
to  each  page.  This  enables  the  reader  to  tell  at  a glance  at  what  percentage  a note  had 
been  enlarged  or  shrunk. 

There  are  also  many  maps  and  they  show  that  India  also  consisted  of  Burma  until 
1935  and  West  and  East  Pakistan  until  1947.  The  maps  are  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  and  portray  cities,  regions,  states,  etc.  that  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter. 

There  are  several  signature  tables  and  tables  listing  what  languages  are  on  the  notes. 

Security  features  of  modern  Indian  bank  notes  are  diagrammed  and  terminology  used 
on  Indian  bank  notes  is  also  diagrammed.  A listing  of  the  monetary  systems 
employed  in  India  throughout  history  is  also  listed. 

Notes  are  arranged  chronologically  in  ascending  order  of  denomination.  No  values 
are  listed  in  the  book,  however,  a separate  price  guide  based  on  this  catalog  will  be 
issued  on  a regular  basis  in  the  future.  A CD  version  of  this  book  is  being  prepared. 

The  beginnings  of  paper  money  in  India  goes  back  to  1770  when  the  private  Bank  of 
Hindostan  issued  notes.  From  that  point  in  time,  other  private  and  Presidency  banks 
issued  paper  money  until  1861,  then  notes  were  issued  by  the  government  of  India. 
The  first  government  of  India  notes  were  uniface  and  then  later  the  notes  were  printed 
on  both  sides.  Starting  in  1928  the  notes  were  printed  in  India  and  the  supply  of 
notes  from  England  ceased.  Later,  after  independence  from  the  British  and  the 
establishment  of  a democracy,  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  began  to  issue  notes. 

Specialized  issues  are  also  covered  including  Indian  notes  used  in  Burma,  Pakistan, 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Qatar,  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Muscat  and  Oman.  Haj  Pilgrim  issues 
for  travel  to  Mecca  are  listed  along  with  notes  and  card  coupons  of  the  Princely 
States,  Indo- Portuguese  Territory  notes,  Indo-French  Territory  notes,  prisoner-of-war 
coupons  for  the  Boer  War,  World  War  I and  World  War  II,  which  fought  alongside 
the  Japanese  during  World  War  II  and  finally  private  note  and  coupon  issues  for 
World  Wars  I and  II.  As  you  can  see,  India  has  a varied  and  interesting  currency 
history  and  I recommend  this  book  highly. 

Reviewed  by  Frank  Clark 
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